ate circle which then hung about him, he ceased
to admit his obligations as in his earlier and bet-
ter years. From no one did Mr. Webster receive
so much hearty and generous advice and assistance
as from Judge Story, whose calm judgment and
wealth of learning were always at his disposal.
They were given not only in questions of law, but
in regard to the Crimes Act, the Judiciary Act,
and the Ashburton treaty. After Judge Story's
death, Mr. Webster not only declined to allow the
publication by the judge's son and biographer of
Story's letters to himself, but he refused to per-
mit even the publication of extracts from his own
letters, intended merely to show the nature of
the services rendered to him by Story. A cordial
assent would have enhanced the reputation of
both. The refusal is a blot on the intellectual
greatness of the one and a source of bitterness to
the descendants and admirers of the other. It
is to be regretted that the extraordinary ability
which Mr. Webster always showed in grasping
and assimilating masses of theories and facts, and
in drawing from them what was best, should eve*
have been sullied by a want of gratitude which;
properly and freely rendered, would have made
the lustre of his own fame shine still more brightly.
A close study of Mr. Webster's legal career, in
the light of contemporary reputation and of the
best examples of his work, leads to certain quite-
obvious conclusions. He had not a strongly orig-